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and once begins, in Macilente, the portrait of a Malcontent;
in the Stage Quarrel plays there is anger and querulousness
which makes strange disproportion in the form, and Every
Man Out of his Humour is a curiosity of self-consciousness;
but his real resemblance to these contemporaries is in the
tone of his work, the brutal, direct, and unsentimental
representation of all the shades of knavery, and the closeness
to the life of the time, not only in his " deeds and language
such as men do use," but in the completeness of the satire,
impregnating every detail of the plays. His thoroughly
conscious intellectual control makes his work in a way
greater than most of theirs, though it is not as moving.
In much of the contemporary writing there is a new in-
tellectual stiffening; it is epigrammatic, or the imagination
is controlled by the intellect:
cc Man is a tree that hath no top in cares
jVb root in comforts"
The relation of intellect and emotion is interesting; it is
finest in the metaphysical style, where strong feeling speeds
up the intricate mental processes, driving on the mind so
that the obvious links between associations are lost, and
the images can be disentangled only by painful thought,
though the imaginative meaning of the whole is instantly
felt, with an added thrill of pleasure from the adumbrated
movements of the mind: such are Donne's
" and all your graces no more use shall have
Than a Sun Diall in a grave"
and Webster's
" how long have I beheld the devil in crystall ? "
In drama, sometimes the intellect is most strongly at
work, as in Chapman's plays, where the ^people and the
action are in the background, and only their shadows move
across the nearer world of ideas; or intellect and feeling work
on each other with fine imaginative and dramatic effect:
a passion is not expressed headlong, lyrically, as in Marlowe,
but the chief delight is in the anatomising of it, as in the
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